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nay5 we shall find facts proving the success of a plan that
is obviously less safe.

Under such an arrangement, the liberator and the con-
vict would usually stand in the relation of employer and
employed. Those to be thus conditionally released, would
be ready to work for somewhat lower wages than were
usual in their occupation; and those who became bound
for them, besides having this economy of wages as an in-
centive, would be in a manner guaranteed by it against
the risk undertaken. In working for less money, and in
being under the surveillance of his master, the convict
would still be undergoing a mitigated discipline. And
while, on the one hand, he would be put on his good
behaviour by the consciousness that his master might at
any time cancel the contract and surrender him back to
the authorities; he would, on the other hand, have a
remedy against his master's harshness, in the option of
returning to prison, and there maintaining himself for the
remainder of his term.

Observe next, that the difficulty of obtaining such con-
ditional release, would vary with the gravity of the offence
that had been committed. Men guilty of heinous crimes
would remain in prison; for none would dare to become
responsible for their good behaviour. Any one convicted
a second time, would remain unbailed for a much longer
period than before; seeing that having once inflicted loss
on some one bound for him, he would not again be so soon
offered the opportunity of doing the like: only after a long
period of good behaviour testified to by prison-officers,
would he be likely to get another chance. Conversely,
those whose transgressions were not serious, and who had
usually been well-conducted, would readily obtain recog-
nizances ; while to venial offenders this qualified liberation
would come as soon as they had made restitution. More-
over, when innocent persons had been pronounced guilty,